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Successful education reformers develop practical strategies to manage change in a 
systematic way School reform can be a complex undertaking that requires care- 
ful thought and administration, and nearly all reforms, regardless of their scope 
or intended target, share a number of characteristics. This report reviews the 
essential elements of planning, implementing, and sustaining school reform. It is 
designed to assist policymakers and practitioners at the district, school, and com- 
munity levels in creating strategies that will enable them to increase student 
learning. 

While many factors affect a reforms likelihood of success or failure, this report 
presents eight key lessons to guide prospective reformers. These lessons are drawn 
from 12 major studies of education reform funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI). Taken together, these 
lessons emphasize a comprehensive, strategic, and common-sense approach to school 
reform — one too often overlooked as reforms are rushed from design to implementation. 
While the lessons are not arranged in any particular order, they do identify a cluster of con- 
cerns that relate to the reform process. Planning guides and worksheets, provided in Appendix 
A, can assist motivated readers in formulating and structuring their initial reform efforts. In 
summary, the eight key lessons are the following: 



Panning Reform Efforts 

1) Leadership: Strong leadership enhances the prospect of successful reform. 

2) Goals: Reform goals should be based on a shared vision and have the active support 
of a wide range of stakeholders who participate in achieving them. 

3) Timing: School reform takes time and involves risk. 
piplementing Proposed Reforms 

4) Training: Participants must have training before they implement reform. 

5) Flexibility: Reform strategies should be flexible to accommodate multiple solutions 
to a given problem. 

6) Infrastructure: Reform may require redesigning organizational infrastructure. 
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Sustaining Ongoing Rrforms 



7) Managing Resources: Reform prospects improve if there is a means to redirect or real- 
locate resources in ways that meet the needs of the new, emerging system. Reform is 
not cost-free. 

8) Self-Assessment: Reform is an ongoing process. 

Those developing a reform proposal, as well as those engaged in ongoing projects, are encour- 
aged to use these lessons and planning guides to structure their activities. Although this report 
is intended to describe the important elements that underlie all successful reform efforts, read- 
ers are cautioned not to treat lessons as discrete elements that may be adopted in a piecemeal 
fashion. Each lesson described is a piece of a larger puzzle that is called reform — and the suc- 
cessful reformer ensures that all the pieces are there before beginning assembly. 
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Education reform is about improving what goes on in schools. Reforms often tar- 
get classroom instructional issues — such as content and pedagogy — or focus on 
larger organizational aspects such as the structure and decision-making processes 
of schools. Interestingly, although the scope of work varies widely, nearly all edu- 
cators face a similar set of challenges when it comes to planning, implementing, 
and sustaining reform. Whether reform involves minor changes in classroom prac- 
tice or major administrative restructuring, successftd reformers adopt a similar set 
of strategies to overcome obstacles. 

This report draws upon a series of studies on school reform to describe a set of 
strategies commonly used by educators to achieve their reform goals. It identifies 
innovative techniques developed by experienced reformers through eight lessons 
that reflect essential components of successful reform. Interactive planning guides 
are provided in Appendix A to assist motivated educators in jump-starting reform in their own 
community. While all educators can learn from the information presented here, it is primarily 
targeted at school district administrators and school staff to help them gain a better under- 
standing of the strategies they may adopt to initiate successful reform. 



^^bout the Education Reform Studies 



This report is based on 12 studies of education reform conducted by the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) between 1990 and 
1995. These studies were built around case analyses describing practices that educators could 
emulate, or at least learn from, if they wanted to undertake work in a particular reform area. 
The cross-cutting questions that guided the research teams were as follows: 

• What are the incentives for and barriers to reform or restructuring? What makes these 
incentives effective? How are the barriers overcome? 

• How is reform supported and successfully implemented, both during implementation 
and in the larger policy environment? 

• What is the source, nature, and the content of information that plays a major role in 
reform or restructuring? What is the role of research-based information? 

The OERI research projects spanned a variety of reform efforts. Some studies focused on 
particular populations, including at-risk and limited-English proficient students, while oth- 
ers focused on pedagogy, assessment, and instructional practices. Some studies addressed 
broader issues, such as management and school restructuring. The 12 studies are described 
in Appendix B. 
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Current Focus on Education Reform 



For most of the 20th century, reformers have been asking whether schools are adequately 
preparing students to assume the responsibility of employment, citizenship, and family life. 
During the 1980s, much attention was paid to the role that schools played in preparing the 
nations future work force. In particular, there was evidence that the skills of American stu- 
dents were falling behind those of students in other countries, perhaps jeopardizing our 
nations future competitive strength. At the time, there were many efforts to address the 
perceived problems. 

Several major reports, A Nation at Risk (National Commission on Excellence in Education 
1983), Action for Excellence (Education Commission of the States 1983), and Educating 
Americans for the 21st Century (National Science Board 1983), proposed strategies to bolster 
the traditional education system by changing school “inputs” (e.g., increased number of acad- 
emic courses required for graduation, increased attendance standards, and increased student 
testing) as a way of improving student achievement. Others approached the problem of 
achievement by looking at educational processes. In particular, Boyers High School (Boyer 

1983) , Goodlads A Place Called School (Goodlad 1984), and Sizers Horace's Compromise (Sizer 

1984) examined teaching and learning environments that were closer to the classroom. These 
studies called for changes in how schools were organized in order to increase academic support 
for students and to improve the quality of interaction between teachers and students. 

Taken together, these reports and analyses raised concerns at all levels of government that 
schools were not meeting the nations expectations. The 1 980s response to this call to arms was 
new mandates (e.g., new graduation requirements, more performance tests, and a longer school 
year). At the federal level, for example, interest in articulating some common framework for 
educational goals culminated in the 1989 “Education Summit” and the Presidents AMERICA 
2000 initiative. Moreover, states became particularly active in the reform movement, with their 
initiatives emphasizing graduation requirements, standards for teaching credentials, and school 
curriculum. Although many school districts had set standards that were higher than those 
required by new state initiatives, the states provided an impetus that supported and promoted 
change. Similarly, school districts became active participants in articulating the reform agenda, 
implementing changes in student standards, curriculum, instructional methods, school orga- 
nization, class size, and standards for teachers, as well as increasing principal, teacher, and 
parental control over school as well as classroom decision making. 

These and other developments during the 1980s are part of the current reform legacy. 
However, the 1990s school reform effort has taken another direction. Recently, education 
reformers have turned their attention to results and the quality of student learning, and 1980s 
efforts to mandate improvements in student performance have been supplanted by school- 
based continuous improvement strategies built around shared objectives for students. 
Standards for performance, often in the form of state or combined state and local curriculum 
frameworks, have been coupled with strategies to build staff capacity. Teachers, often viewed as 
central to the reform equation, have become more active in the planning process. In fact, class- 
room instructors are now recognized as collaborators and are expected to help determine how 
best to achieve desired student results. 
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This is the context in which the reforms discussed in this report have been introduced. Today, 
school reformers, practitioners, and policymakers alike recognize that reform is increasingly a 
“local event,** one that is often organized and carried out by school administrators, faculty, 
parents, community, and even students. In this sense, the OERI studies detail the process of 
design and implementation of reform in ways that should be beneficial throughout the reform 
community. 

J^efore Assembling the Reform Puzzle 



These 12 OERI studies identify a series of issues that, when taken together, account for many 
of the problems that educators confront when planning, implementing, and sustaining school 
reform. As such, the lessons offered below are not intended to be adopted in a piecemeal or 
serial fashion. Although some attempt has been made to list strategies in the order in which 
reforms characteristically proceed, the array is not meant to imply a sequence of events. 
Rather, this list is intended to describe important elements that must go into a complete 
reform package. 



Ideally, the committed education reformer would address each of these elements before imple- 
menting a particular effort. Herein lies the challenge of reform — for it is not sufficient to sim- 
ply apply these strategies at some point during implementation. Rather, each strategy must be 
continuously “fine-tuned** throughout the reform process; in other words, effective reformers 
must plan, build, and support an organizational structure that allows them to continuously 
address and monitor the pieces of the reform puzzle throughout the process. 



These lessons generally cluster around 
phases of the reform process. The first 
three lessons address issues of planning 
(leadership, goals, and timing); the next 
three address issues of implementation 
(training, flexibility, and infrastructure); 
and the last two focus on sustaining reform 
(managing resources and self-assessment). 
Planning guides and worksheets, provided 
in Appendix A, are designed to help propel 
and direct the efforts of those attempting 
to initiate reform. While not necessarily of 
interest to all reformers, the exercises can 
help frame the reform debate and, there- 
fore, can be valuable to practitioners and 
policymakers alike. 
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Strong leadership enhances the prospect 
of sticcessful rrform. 




School reformers usually start out with high levels of energy and commitment to the 
process. Unfortunate fyy institutionalizing change is a longy arduous processy and 
over time competing responsibilities and the slow pace at which gains are made can 
drain enthusiasm. Strong leadership can help ensure that initial reform objectives 
are achieved. In addition to making key decisions and following through on their 
implementationy effective leaders build consensusy promote buy-iny and delegate 
authority among participants, Ultimatelyy strong leadership is about good manage- 
ment, This lesson details the essential attributes of reform leaderSy and describes how 
a well-administered project can motivate others to internalize reform goals. 



^trong leaders lay a groundwork for reform. 



Teachers, administrators, and community members often hold well-formed expectations 
about how schools should function and what students are capable of learning. Many 
times, individuals’ beliefs and practices are incompatible with an envisioned reform strat- 
egy: teachers may be uncomfortable about deviating from their time-honored curriculum; 
administrators may be hesitant to relinquish authority for school operations; or parents 
may be reluctant to risk their childrens education on an “untested” reform (Curriculum, 
81 ). This can mean that the individuals responsible for implementing reform may be 
asked to put their personal perceptions and experience aside because they conflict with 
reform objectives. Recognizing that not all participants will agree on all aspects of a reform 
strategy, strong reform leaders work with others to articulate a vision and assure that it is 
shared among project participants. 

A clearly articulated vision and supportive organizational environment can help drive reform’ 
implementation, particularly if they enable individuals to align their own beliefs with pro- 
gram goals. This does not mean that a strong leader pens a vision for all individuals to adopt; 
rather, it means that he or she guides participants in developing a consensus viewpoint that is 
based on input from all individuals involved in the reform. When participants perceive that 
the reform objectives reflect many of their personally held beliefs about education, they are 
often more willing to join the effort or dedicate time to the project. 

To initiate the vision-building process, a high-level administrator or group of prominent edu- 
cation leaders are sometimes asked to champion the project. Credible, highly visible advocates 
can serve as the seed around which reform crystallizes, and many times these individuals can 
identify additional resources or recruit others to join the reform effort. Ideally, these leaders 
are “well respected inside and outside of their organizations, . . . accessible . . . and comfort- 
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able with, and visibly involved in change” (Teacher Professionalism, 39). However, having 
high-level representation is not a minor point, as noted in the School-tO' Work study: 

Where school-to-work finds an advocate at the executive level, the reform is more likely to 
take root throughout the educational system. Where the advocacy is absent, school-to- 
work is likely to remain a tenuous and fragmented activity, however strong the support 
from other sectors . . . Typically, the most effective school-to-work reforms enjoyed active 
leadership from the high school executive as well as the support of the school board and 
district administration. 

(School-to-Work, 72) 

Nonetheless, it is not enough to secure support at high levels. Although individuals may be 
impressed that a recognized education or community leader is involved in a reform, it is the 
substance of the vision, the manner in which it is conveyed, and the way in which individu- 
als are involved that ultimately determine how a school responds to a proposed reform. 



^trong leaders secure buy-in. 



Sufficient resources are seldom available to provide planning time for all participants 
involved in designing and implementing reforms. As such, most education reformers rely 
on the goodwill of teachers, administrators, and community volunteers, who donate their 
time and expertise for what they believe is a worthwhile cause. As noted in Lesson 2, keep- 
ing people involved and enthusiastic often means involving individuals in all aspects of the 
reform process. Paradoxically, the stronger the core leadership, the more likely it is that the 
reform effort can be decentralized and vested in its participants. 

For example, although the restructuring of the 
Patterson Career Center (Dayton, OH) for 
participatory management could not have 
been accomplished without a strong principal, 
whose vision, commitment, and persistence 
were resources in their own right, it was the 
manner in which the principal worked that 
determined the projects success. Referred to 
as “Mr. Reform” by project participants, the 
principal was widely credited with not only 
developing a unified identity, mission, philos- 
ophy, and strategic direction for the school, but also with involving others in the planning, 
leadership, and decision making that was the driving force behind the initiative (School-to- 
Work, 74). Thus, the trademark of his success was to inspire the participants to produce by 
example, using their ideas as the building blocks for the reform effort. 

Creating a positive reform environment requires finding boosters who are committed to the 
reform goals. As noted in the Teacher Professionalism study, “dispersed leadership” increases the 
sense of ownership across the school community, as well as enables innovative programs to 
overcome obstacles, because individuals at all levels of the organization are willing to lend a 
hand when reform is threatened. Thus, it is clear why successful leaders, such as those in the 
Toronto Learning Consortium (Toronto, Canada), can “recognize ‘readiness' in individuals 
and situations, and act by encouraging others to assume leadership roles through the devel- 




According to one principal ''I have the big picture 
ofwhaPs going on in the school But I don t feel 
like I have to be the leader of every activity. I have 
good people to work with, and they are capable of 
leadership too. ” 

(Adler 1995) 
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opment of a critical mass of expertise” (Teacher Professionalism, 38-39). As key proponents 
of reform leave a school or a community, other staff are not only knowledgeable but also pre- 
pared to assume more active roles. Reform efforts that fail to clearly communicate reform 
objectives or neglect to involve staff in the overall structure of the project deprive themselves 
of' “multiple sources of leadership and enthusiasm [and] will have a hard time sustaining 
themselves” (Technology, 119). 



^trong leaders delegate responsibility. 



An effective reform leader strives to find the proper balance between executive and commit- 
tee decision making. While strong leadership can help ensure that reform goals stay on track, 
investing too much power in a single individual can be counterproductive. While everyone 
may look to a charismatic principal or teacher to provide direction and leadership, the reform 
may flounder if that person leaves or moves on to another assignment (Olson 1994). Even 
though investing too much power in a single individual can be counterproductive, delegating 
responsibility too widely can also lead to frustration. Turnover among teachers from one year 
to the next can make it difficult to build on programmatic successes or learn from organiza- 
tional failures. Further, lack of continuity in instructional programs and loss of organization- 
al memory caused by staff attrition can undermine a reform effort (Uses of Time, 56). 

The successful reform leader matches people with tasks to get the most from each participant. 
Although all participants may be dedicated to the reforms success, not all of them can or will 
offer similar levels of commitment. Outside demands may limit the time some individuals can 
contribute to the project, while others may only want to assist in a minimal way. Moreover, 
not all people desire the same level of responsibility: while some participants may be entirely 
comfortable taking considerable responsibility, others may prefer to work on modest, closed- 
ended tasks that do not require extensive monitoring. 
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Reform goals should be hosed on a shared vision^ and have the active support 
of a wide range of stakeholders who participate in achieving them. 



Education reforms endure when key stakeholders internalize reform goals and sup- 
port implementation strategies. Regardless of the type of reform, positive results are 
more likely when everyone supports the larger vision, understands their role in the 
process, and takes responsibility for action. Reformers seeking to create an environ- 
ment that supports change must engage in a variety of planning and consensus- 
building activities that motivate individuals to join the effort. This section outlines 
three necessary components of reform — envisioning goals, building support, and 
assigning responsibility — and examines how educators undertaking reform have 
used these elements to lay the framework for a sustained effort. 



J^nvisioning Reform Goals 



Schools that are actively engaged in restructuring seek to develop a shared vision that specif- 
ically addresses the concerns of their education community. Identifying these issues may 
involve holding school and community meetings, sponsoring planning workshops and 
focus groups, or inviting local agencies and business leaders to provide input. The objective 
here is to build consensus in order to maximize buy-in among key participants. Evidence 
suggests that institutions that build a common vision often empower individuals to share 
ownership of the reform, thereby encouraging them to work harder to implement it suc- 
cessfully (School-Based Management, 76). As noted in Lesson 1, this argues for building a 
reform organization from the grass roots level, rather than attempting to implement a 
reform unilaterally from the top down. 



Once the organizational vision has been ! 
defined, reformers must take steps to commu- I 
nicate their ideas. Ideally, they should use 
simple, direct language to describe the reform 
so that all participants can understand its ' 
objectives. Without a clear reform agenda, 
even the most well-intentioned plans may 
founder. For example, when a midwestern 
state attempted to legislate an education 1 
reform plan that was negotiated by the gover- i 
nor and the business community, researchers j 
found that many local educators did not feel | 
that it clearly articulated student learning L- 



The guiding principles for Project C3 (Commun- 
ities, Corporations, and Classrooms), a partnership 
between the community and the school district, 
emerged out of a visioning process involving 25 
Chief Executive Officers of leading community cor- 
porations. In an effort to link classroom instruction 
to real-life applications, the community leaders 
agreed upon a set of skills that students need in 
order to function in the real world 

(Community Involvement, VoL II, 54) 
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objectives (Systemic Reform, 43). Due to this confusion, initial attempts to implement 
changes that were coordinated with this vision met with resistance and apathy from the teach- 
ers who were ultimately responsible for implementation strategies. Thus, an inclusive envi- 
sioning process that specifically identifies reform objectives can define a clear set of program 
goals, while securing ongoing participation from key constituencies. 



Identifying a Common Vision for Reform 

Recognizing that their students needed to be better prepared for ''life after grad- 
uation, ” a small group of high school teachers set out to reform their institutions 
educational program. To design an intervention plan, the teachers sought input and 
direction from school and community stakeholders as well as reviewed research and 
\ information on existing reform models. 

^ The schooTs strategic planning process involved more than 50 teachers, students, parents, business peo- 
! pU, and staff. During a three-day meeting the group developed a mission statement and set ofbeli^ 
I for the reform initiative. This was followed by a two-day staff retreat at which time the group reached 
\ consensus on the mission and belief and developed a list of standards. This provided a system for solic- 
iting ideas and concerns of representatives from a cross-section of the school and community. 

\ (School-to-Work, 4-6) 




J^uilding Support for Reform 



While a shared vision typically translates into widespread support for a proposed reform, how 
this enthusiasm is transformed into action is equally important. A common mistake that many 
schools make is trying to accomplish too much with inadequate resources; for instance, schools 
may attempt a reform that is too ambitious or gives too few participants responsibility for man- 
aging the reform process. Reform of any kind inevitably requires a significant amount of time 
and effort from many individuals. Thus, reformers who attempt to take on too big a challenge 
risk becoming overwhelmed by the demands that reform entails, or becoming stymied by 
“over-conscientiousness” as they systematically attempt to implement changes diat will benefit 
all students. Unfortunately, all to often burnout follows such unsustainable dedication (Uses of 
Time, Vol. II, 6). 



This kind of burnout is a particular problem in schools that rely heavily on teacher goodwill 
to achieve reform. Generally, unless steps are taken to build a network of participants who can 
share responsibility for implementing changes, the burden of administration and committee 
work, along with upheavals caused by reform activities, can quickly take their toll (Uses of 
Time, Vol. II, 6—7). For instance, the demands of undertaking a large reform project on a vol- 
unteer basis drove some teachers to request transfers out of one middle school in Minnesota 
(Uses of Time, 72). 
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Indeed, much of the research on school-based 
management suggests that teachers are often 
overwhelmed by their enorihous teaching and 
management workload. Asking instructors to 
spearhead a reform on top of their existing 
responsibilities can be extraordinarily demand- 
ing. Successful reform programs build support 
among a critical mass of teachers and other con- 
stituents, who can then collaborate to accom- 
plish group goals. Forming subcommittees of 
teachers and other interested parties can reduce, 
the workload for individual teachers by allowing 
greater numbers of people to share responsibility 
(School-Based Management, 68). 

Unless there is consensus among teachers, 
administrators, parents, and the community at 
large, the reform process is difficult to sustain. 
Consensus is most often achieved when reform- 
ers reach out to solicit ideas and suggestions 
from all participants and incorporate feedback 
to address individuals’ concerns. Since reform- 
ing school curriculum often goes hand-in-hand 
with changing classroom and instructional roles, 
many reforms require that students assume an 
active role in their own education. Like other 
stakeholders, students must understand the pur- 
pose of a reform and feel that it is in their best 
interest. When students do not understand why 
certain changes are advanced and are not enlist- 
ed in the reform process, they may actively resist 
proposed improvements. 

Assigning R^orm Responsibilities 



Marginauzing Reform: 

The Importance of 
Networking 

After attending a national 
conference, a nucleus of secondary 
math teachers were inspired to 
restructure the mathematics curriculum at their 
school However, because not all teachers were con- | 
suited before the curriculum was developed, some \ 
instructors resisted the reform attempt, partially 
because they did not feel that they were participating 
in the decision-making process. 

At the district level administrative support also 
lagged. Failure to consult with school officials meant 
that not everyone agreed on how to jump-start 
reform; as a result, administrators were hesitant to 
exert leadership. Moreover, the mathematics reform 
failed to gain support in the community, primarily 
because of concern that new instructional materials 
would jeopardize students academic performance. 

Because they were unable to enlist the support ofoth- j 
ers in the learning community, the teachers ulti- \ 
mately could not extend the initial reform effort, | 
and it became fragmented because of the lack of | 
cohesive, schoolwide or communitywide support for 
the proposed changes, 

(Curriculum, 15-16) 







An inclusive decision-making process that involves individuals at all levels of the institution can 
support the reform environment by assuring that all parties “invest” in the undertaking. As 
noted in Lesson 1, decentralizing authority can also diminish isolation and spread the burden 
of reform among a group of interested players. Moreover, empowering individuals to make 
decisions can build their commitment to the reform process. A survey of classroom teachers, 
for example, determined that “a greater sense of control over inservice is accompanied by a rate 
of participation considerably greater than reported in national surveys” (Systemic Reform, 77). 
Similarly, the extent to which teachers are involved in assigning and implementing new assess- 
ment systems affects the degree to which they are eventually appropriated in the classroom 
(Assessment, 6-5). For example, Vermont’s prescribed learning portfolio at Maple Leaf Middle 
School enjoys extensive support, in part because teachers have some flexibility in designing 
assessment tasks for their classroom. Although policy is established at the administrative level 
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in the organizational hierarchy, programmatic aspects of the reform are left to the discretion of 
those who are implementing it (Assessment, 6-13-6-14). 

A decision-making process that disperses responsibili- 
ty among staff can also help secure widespread sup- 
port for reform. Effectively, “what distinguished the 
schools where school-based management worked 
from the struggling schools was the extent to which 
power was dispersed throughout the school beyond 
the principal and council to subcommittees and other 
decision-making groups, like teaching teams and ad 
hoc committees. In contrast, schools that struggled 
with reform tended to concentrate power 
school council composed of a small group of commit- 
ted teachers pdnfully aware they did not have broad 
representation” (School-Based Management, 122-23). 
Moreover, teachers in schools that discouraged stake- 
holders from becoming involved felt isolated. 

Ultimately, organizational and school governance 
structures contribute to the success of education 
(Uses of Time, VoL II, 64—72) reform. A decentralized decision-making structure 

can support a “culture” of reform— in other words, 
such a structure is the glue that holds the reform 
process together. The Student Diversity study noted that exemplary sites “restructured their 
school into smaller school organi^tions such as 'families , that heightened the connections 
among students, between teachers and students, and among teachers.” These smaller organi- 
zational units, in turn, made it easier to incorporate new limited-English proficient (LEP) stu- 
dents into the flow of instruction (Student Diversity, 1-2.4). 



in a single 



". . . Because they have had little input in the 
decision-making process, several faculty 
members have decided that it is better to 
focus their time, energy, and talents on other 
thin^. Internal divisions have resulted in 
certain factions spending an inordinate 
amount of unscheduled time complaining 
about other faculty members class loads and 
contributions to the school In addition, time 
is spent protecting "turf* rather than working 
for the collective benefit of the entire school 
These activities not only represent a substan- 
tial amount of lost time, they are by their 
nature counterproductive to the work of the 
school ” 
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School rtfarm takes time and involves risk. 

1 

1 




Reform is neither easy nor quick; many reforms require years of work before pro- 
ducing measurable results. While patience and perseverance are two of the strongest 
assets of any education reformer, there are a number of strate^es that educators 
have developed to increase their likelihood of success. These include making the 
most efficient use of available time, and capitalizing on the opportunities that risk 
may provide. This lesson reviews how some education reformers have responded to 
pressure in order to secure meaningful reform in their own schools. 



Time Intelligently 

Time is the most critical resource when imple- 
menting reform. Although it seems that there 
is never enough of it to plan programs or orga- 
nize training activities, the intelligent reformer 
anticipates and makes eflFicient use of the time 
that is available before implementation, as well 
as the lag between startup and initial out- 
comes. 

Sometimes it is better to allow for additional 
time up-front than to rush into reform. For example, the state of Vermont took two and a half 
years to develop a set of goals for education. Although the goals themselves could have been 
drafted rather quickly according to one State Department of Education official, the state instead 
made an effort to involve and inform the public, building “a general feeling of ownership” that 
they hoped would prevent the type of public outcry that derailed goal setting activities in other 
states (Systemic Reform, Vol. II, 86). Similarly, when embarking on an innovative curriculum 
reform emphasizing Latino and Chicano experiences, the principal at Evelyn Hanshaw Middle 
School (Modesto, California) spent a year planning the school program, recruiting faculty, and 
garnering support in the community (Student Diversity, H-16— H-17, Appendix 32). 




" . . [T]he amount of time allowed for develop- 
ment, introduction, and institutionalization of 
assessment reform can have dramatic impact 
upon [the] ability to sustain reform efforts and to 
meet various objectives, 

(Assessment, 5-11) 




Once introduced, reforms may require considerable time to gain widespread support. The 
change process often extends over a number of years, and this period of time can be stressful 
as individuals and organizations stmggle to adopt new strategies. When risks are high, the pres- 
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Taking Risks FOR Reform: / < 

South Creek Middle School J ^ 

Even though there was little politi- / 

cal support to justify his position, the ( j-\J 
superintendent of South Creek School 
District lobbied to open and equip a technology mag- 
net school To increase the likelihood of success, a new 
school principal was hired one year before the school 
was opened Charged with providing "state-ofthe- 
ard' instruction, the principal involved teachers and 
other school staff in curricular and instructional 
planning in the summer preceding the school year 



sure to produce results can be overwhelm- 
ing; however, expecting returns too early in 
the process can be a prescription for failure. 
For example, when one elementary school 
in Louisiana was asked to simultaneously 
implement reforms and to demonstrate 
their effectiveness (e.g., through improved 
test scores), the reform effort faltered 
because test scores did not immediately 
improve. Concerned that the reform might 
not succeed, the district opted to drop the 
project and did not allot continuation 
funds. Protecting schools from immediate 
“high-stakes accountability” may be one 
key to success (Uses of Time, 74-75). 



Careful planning and calculated risk taking paid off 
handsomely. In its first year. South Creek students 
scored second in their district in their mastery of 
grade 6 math objectives. Despite the fact that the 
school has the next to lowest SES (socio-economic sta- 
tus) composite in the district. South Creek students 
also score consistently higher than their peers on state 
assessments, and teacher satifaction and student 
attendance are remarkably high, 

(Technology, 55) 



innovative strategies. One unexpected outcome 
produced a more cohesive school environment 
Time, 75). 



Reform is a process of trial and error; dur- 
ing the initial reform process, incremental 
course corrections are common. Given the 
slow process by which gains are won, sever- 
al respondents in the Uses of Time study 
noted that it is possible to reduce the pres- 
sure to succeed early. The Wheeler School 
(Jefferson County, Kentucky), for instance, 
arranged for the superintendent to enforce 
a “hold harmless” provision in order to free 
staff to take risks when developing a high 
school dropout program. This provision 
enabled the teachers to experiment with 
was that the opportunity to work together 
and impressive scholastic results (Uses of 




Nurturing Reform in the Midwest 

The principal of an ethnically diverse, economically disadvantaged Midwestern 
school implementing a Paideia curriculum notes that although the program has not 
resulted in an immediate improvement in standardized test scores, she is willing to wait 
for results, “We have to give this program time to work — even if it takes 10 years to see a dif- 
ference, ” she said In the meantime, the principal is focusing her efforts on monitoring program quality 
and implementation internally. 



(At Risk, VoL II, 178) 
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Participants must have training before they implement reform. 



Education reform often requires fundamental changes in individuals* roles and 
responsibilities. This may mean that stakeholders are asked to assume new tasks in 
addition to their normal day-to-day duties, or engage in activities that have little 
in common with their present work. Regardless of the scope of change, all individ- 
uals must have the skills that will enable them to support reform objectives. Ideally, 
this training occurs before program implementation so that individuals have time 
to understand and relate their new skills to reform objectives, and to identify con- 
fusing issues and potential sources of conflict. This lesson reviews how reform can 
affect school work environments, and describes some potential strategies that 
reformers have developed to help participants anticipate change. 



(^^anging Roles and Relationships 

Whether reform is targeted at a single classroom or at the 
entire school, any attempt to implement a reform should 
begin with the recognition that many will become involved 
whether by chance or by choice in a proposed project. 

Clearly, some participants will be more involved in a reform 
than others; and as such, initial training should be focused 
on supporting those who will be most affected by the pro- 
posed changes. Since others may also contribute to the suc- 
cess of the reform over time, some type of training should 
also be planned for all individuals who will play a role. 

Preparing a school for reform may involve equipping indi- 
viduals with specific skills or, as Lesson 6 will discuss, may 
require redesigning the organizational structure to support 
reform objectives. 

Reform can be a complex process that defies intuition and often goes against long-standing 
procedures. A common mistake that many reformers make is to project their understanding 
of, and experience with, reform upon others. While the basic concept of a reform may be 
relatively simple to grasp, putting it into practice may be more challenging than cursory 
examination might suggest. Most education reforms require individuals to assume new roles 
and responsibilities to which they are unaccustomed. For example, teachers in districts 
adopting school-based management are often asked to become more involved in facility 
administration, a task that requires a number of technical skills including evaluating cur- 
riculum and assessment tools, designing professional development sessions, budgeting and 



I • [N]ew materials and philosophies 
tend to shake up the traditional roles of 
! teachers and students. . . . [N]ew mate- 

rials tend to demand that students con- 
\ struct their own knowledge and be 

j active rather than passive learners, as 

I ivell as for teachers to be facilitators of 
their students active teaming . " 

(Currictdum, 16 ) 
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Changing Classroom Roles: 
Teachers AND Students 



When the mathematics department 
at a high school implemented a new student' 
centered curriculum, teachers were forced to reexamine 
their traditional role in the classroom. As part of the 
curricular reform, teachers were asked to link academ' 
ic content to real-world applications, and to do so in a 
manner that encouraged cooperative group work, 
problem solving and written and oral communica' 
tion. While teachers were still expected to assume their 
familiar position at the front of the room, lecture time 
was now limited to five minutes, with the remaining 
time reserved for students to set the pace of their otvn 



learning. 



Moving teachers both physically and pedagpgkaUy 
away from the center also required that students 
assume a different classroom role. While b^re teach' 
ers were solely responsible for communicating infor' 
mation, new student'Oriented curricula emphasize 
individual and group efforts among students; as a 
result, students must now serve as classroom leaders, 
and interact as participants in class discussions. Thus, 
rfform has changed the respective roles of both instruc' 
tor and learner, with teachers acting as the facilitators 
of knowledge, and students taking greater responsibil- 
ity for their own learning, 

(Curriculum, 19-20) 



staffing school positions, and setting insti- 
tutional goals and objectives (School-Based 
Management, 48, 97). Moreover, changes 
in organizational relationships, such as the 
development of articulation agreements 
between secondary and postsecondary 
institutions, may require entirely new 
modes of communication between institu- 
tional partners. 

Reforms can also change the nature of 
the relationship between schools and 
their communities, transforming the 
roles that family and community mem- 
bers play in the education process. 
Parents, in particular, are often called 
upon to become actively involved in their 
childrens education — a task that may 
require considerable skill building. One 
means of gaining buy-in among parents 
is to design training. programs that help 
them to understand how they can sup- 
port the proposed project. For example, 
the Minneapolis Public School District 
offers a Parent Institute that focuses on 
training parents to take a leadership role 
in educational problem solving. Specific 
parenting skills, such as talking with a 
teacher, are highlighted, as are more general 
reform-oriented skills that encourage par- 
ents to discuss and evaluate the quality of 
instruction that takes place in their child’s 
class (Community Involvement, 40—41). 



^dopting Training Strate^es 



Expanding educators’ knowledge base is 
one of the key factors in sustaining educa- 
tion reform. Even within their own subject 
area, teachers must often struggle to 
remain up-to-date with advances in profes- 
sional knowledge and changes in state cur- 
riculum frameworks. The introduction of a 
new instructional approach can also be 
overwhelming to teachers. 



" . . [AJcademic work becomes more 
complex when students try to make sense 
of biology or literature than when they 
simply memorize the frogs anatomy or 
the sentences structure, ” 

(Systemic Reform, VoL II, 85) 
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''Some of the best in-service training we have had 
was teachers within the school putting on a 
bunch of mini-workshops that their colleagues 
could choose from. They seem to really value the 
voice of experience , " 

(Teacher Professionalism, VoL II, 130) 



Schools can adopt different strate- 
gies to ensure that teachers have the 
knowledge base they need to under- 
take and implement reform. Schools 
that are successfully implementing 
reforms generally link staff develop- 
ment to project objectives, and 
involve teachers in identifying their 

. . . - „ own training needs. Schools in the 

Spring Branch Independent School 
District (Texas), for instance, prepare staff development plans that are connected to school- 
wide improvement efforts (Student Diversity, Vol. II, 3). Schools may also use teachers with 
special expertise as trainers to maximize resources and teacher buy-in. For example, when- 
ever possible, Mt. Edgecumbe High School (Alaska) takes advantage of staff expertise for 
in-service training. In addition, the administration sets aside money to send teachers to 
summer training and national conferences, with the expectation that they will serve as 
trainers for others upon their return (School-to-Work, 7). 



A number of the OERI* studies have documented how outside assistance from trained profes- 
sionals can assist schools in promoting education reform. For example, the Assessment study 
noted that states have frequently found the leg work previously done by others to be useful in 
helping them conceptualize and develop performance-based assessments. In addition, using 
expert help to develop and score assessments or to evaluate assessment systems enhanced states’ 
capacities to develop, implement, and track the quality of their assessment systems 
(Assessment, Chapter 2). 



Individual schools may also work with 
consultants to build teachers’ capacities 
to initiate reform. For example, teachers 
from Wheeler High School Qefferson 
County, Kentucky) attended a nationally 
recognized professional development 
center in order to review the research lit- 
erature and discuss issues related to 
reform among themselves and with oth- 
ers. Teachers at Wheeler also joined with 
other instructors to share information on 
a pilot project addressing participatory 
management. As part of this project, 
teachers received on-site technical assis- 
tance in designing and implementing a 
model of shared decision making and 
attended workshops on consensus build- 
ing, communications, running produc- 
tive meetings, problem solving, leader- 
ship, and conflict resolution. In addition, 
the principal and two teachers received 
special training as facilitators (Uses of 
Time, 57). 



t 



Supporting Reform 

The Accelerated Schools Project 
offered a jive-day training program 
for teams of 8 to 10 people jrom indi- 
vidual schools. During the week-long 
session, participants were advised about 
the five-year goals of reform, and were taught strate- 
gies to implement short' and long-term changes. 

Follow-up of school progress a few months later revealed 
that one-third of schools were floundering in their 
rfform, and another one-third had given up in their 
effort. Determining that they were trying to do too 
much over too long a period, the Project subsequently 
developed a training-and-certification component for 
reform "coaches'" who are based at the school district 
and who provide regular assistance on rfbrm issues, 

(Olson, 1994) 
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Reform strategies should be flexible 
to accommodate midtiple solutions to a ^ven problem. 




It is ofien difficult to reverse direction once a reform strategy has been selected. 
Shifts in political climate or changes in fiscal resources, however, may require a 
change in reform plans. Alternatively, unexpected results of a reform may suggest 
other, equally promising paths to achieving intended goals. Successful reformers are 
agile: they adopt strategies that can accommodate a range of approaches and that 
respond to changing conditions and needs. This includes planning multiple solu- 
tions to a given problem, developing realistic timelines that avoid "'all-or-nothing” 
approaches, and anticipating conditions that may contribute to achieving reform 
goals. 



a Strategy 

Flexibility is central to any successful reform effort. Once reform participants have developed 
a common vision, they must select a strategy to accomplish their reform goals. This process can 
be expedited if time is allotted to research proposed initiatives: often a considerable literature 
can be found that provides insight into nearly any reform topic. Moreover, most educators are 
happy to share their thoughts and experiences, and where possible, visits to successful sites can 
help reformers clarify their goals for learning. Many of the OERI studies noted that exemplary 
programs were grounded on a solid body of research. For example, in establishing one middle 
school: 




. . . both the district superintendent and the principal looked to the effective schools 
research for good practice concepts. This review led to practices such as site-based man- 
agement teams, the institutionalization of self-studies, and the collection of school climate 
data. The principal also did an intensive study of the literature on technology and instruc- 
tion during the year before the school’s opening. This review led to the school’s emphasis 
on tools rather than didactic uses of technology. 

(Technology, 80-81) 

In some cases, education reform proposals may be so new that reformers have little experience 
or counsel to fall back on when selecting strategies. In these situations, it is often the case 
that reforms may be “co-opted” from related areas. For example, when seeking to identify 
school restructuring models, school-based management researchers found that private-sector 
experiences provided a wealth of pertinent information. Generalizing from the literature on 
decentralized management, they were able to find different models that could be used to 
help managers and staff share responsibility for developing strategies. Although each 
approach had similar goals — to empower staff by ceding them greater responsibility — each 
model had a different focus that made it suitable in different circumstances. 
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Accommodating Multiple Solutions 



Teachers spend most of their day physically isolated from one another. Since much of their 
experience is built around activities in their individual classrooms, overly prescriptive reform 
strategies may actually inhibit reform by preventing teachers from using their natural skills 
and creativity, and by demanding that they compromise fundamental pedagogical beliefs and 
values. ^ ‘ 



The failure of early technology reformers to create a “teacher-proof” curriculum provides a 
clear example of the pitfalls of an overly regimented reform strategy. Fearing that many edu- 
cators lacked the knowledge and instructional pedagogy to support technology instruction, 
early reformers attempted to develop course materials that bypassed teachers to directly 
engage students. Computer software and simulations that marginalized teachers’ classroom 
roles eventually stymied many reform eflPorts, in part because teachers found ways of bypass- 
ing the materials to emphasize their own goals and teaching style. Today, it has become 
apparent that 

. . . most successful technology-supported instructional activities seem to take a middle-of- 
the-road approach, in which there is a curriculum package with a set of basic instruction- 
al goals and suggested activities and strategies, but the teacher has [or takes] the opportu- 
nity to modify the content and fit it to his or her class and local curriculum concerns. 

(Technology, 167) 

Offering teachers greater autonomy can actually strengthen the reform process, particularly 
when educators are encouraged to use their professional judgment to tailor reform strategies to 
meet their identified classroom needs. 



jphasing in Reform 



Adopting a more flexible approach to reform 
sometimes entails mixing the “old” with the 
“new.” Many of the OERI studies noted that 
teachers are often uncertain that proposed 
reforms will help students learn basic skills or 
properly prepare them for standardized assess- 
ments. As a result, some instructors are reluctant 
to abandon old practices or materials until they 
can understand how a particular reform will 
help students. While not all teachers may fully 
adopt a proposed reform, those who do may 
help convince others to change. In short, individual classroom successes coupled with 
other skills and the freedom to move at a comfortable pace may ultimately make the dif- 
ference between reforms that work and ones that do not. 



''While vision communicated from a higher level 
may be important, successful reformers — 
whether individual teachers, a department, or 
an entire school — have the autonomy and power 
to determine how they will put this vision or 
some modification thereof into practice , " 

(Curriculum, 6l) 
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Evidence of how reforms may be structured to accommodate multiple approaches comes from 
a study of exemplary school programs conducted by the OERI Student Diversity researchers. 
Flexible programs were one of the primary characteristics of schools that were successful in 
meeting their reform goals. 



All the language development programs were flexibly constructed to accommodate stu- 
dents with varying levels of fluency and, where appropriate, students from different lan- 
guage backgrounds. Rather than using a single model for all the LEP students, teachers 
adjusted curriculum, instruction, and the use of primary language to meet the varying 
needs of students. 

(Student Diversity, 1-2.3) 



^^pting to the Unexpected , 

Reform is seldom an isolated event. As 
individual reforms are adopted, they 
may trigger complementary changes in 
other aspects of schooling that support 
the original intended outcome. For 
example, new approaches to instruction 
and curriculum may in turn lead to a 
restructuring of assessment practices 
that eventually reinforce curricular 
change. Alternatively, original reforms 
may spark new unanticipated ones that 
address other aspects of education and 
governance. As such, it is important that 
reform plans remain somewhat flexible 
to anticipate and adapt to unexpected 
changes that may arise. 

While reform may initially focus on a 
single issue, it often spreads to other 
aspects of schooling. Anticipating 
reforms that may be related to and natu- 
rally follow one another may represent 

an important strategic planning consid- — 

eration. For instance, one school district 

that had implemented assessment reforms found it necessary to devote substantial effort to 
revising curricula. In contrast, a high school in Massachusetts that had implemented an inno- 
vative math program coordinated reform in instructional practices with the curriculum; this 
enabled teachers to link their assessment practices to support the new curriculum and instruc- 
tional techniques. While reformers may start with a modest objective, they should consider the 
context for that reform and understand that a range of other reforms may become necessary or 
possible (Assessment, 6-23). 




Changing School Culture 
IN San Diego 

In response to low achievement on 
standardized tests, the principal at 
one elementary school undertook a com- 
prehensive reform efport to increase student 
performance, A site-based structure of governance was 
adopted to redesign curriculum and to reorganize the 
school into four nongraded, age-appropriate ''wings , " 

Unexpectedly, changes have not only afpected the school- 
ing and governance process, but also the atmosphere of 
the school itself The principal for the school reports both 
an increase in staff morale and in students engagement 
and performance, as well as an improvement in parent 
attitudes toward the school Student attendance has also 
improved dramatically, 

(Assessment, Vol II, 3-1-3-16) 
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Reform may require redesigning organizational infrastructure. 



Education reformers look for the most effective ways to organize and deliver class- 
room instruction and school services. Regardless of the depth and breadth of an 
undertaking, by definition reform involves change. At some point in time, those 
involved in the reform process are asked to break with convention and do things 
in new ways. Invariably, changing the way things are done can affect organiza- 
tional infrastructure. Mechanisms to disseminate information about a reform and 
its potential impact can reduce anxiety about a proposed change and support a 
dialogue that increases cooperation among participants. This lesson examines how 
education reforms can alter traditional work organizations within schools, and 
discusses strategies that reformers have used to support the reform climate. 



J^casting Institutional Relationships 



Reform does not occur in a vacuum. Even relatively small, targeted reforms can have unantic- 
ipated spillover eflFects that may cut across grade levels or departments. For instance, teachers 
may feel protective about their instructional time and content, or administrators may be con- 
cerned about how reform will affect parental support. Thus, reformers must take time to assess 
the diflFerent ways that their proposal will affect school climate in order to minimize conflict 
and ease project implementation. In some cases, modest changes in the existing school infra- 
structure can support broad reform objectives. 

Misunderstanding is one of the greatest barriers to 
successful reform. Formal mechanisms for convey- 
ing information to and from the school communi- 
ty can ease reform governance by reducing conflict 
and increasing participant understanding of reform 
objectives. Typically, schools that are active in their 
restructuring eflForts have multiple mechanisms for 
disseminating information to school faculty. These 
communication channels include displaying 
important reform information in a central location, 
circulating results and administrative updates in 
teachers’ mailboxes, exhibiting planning meeting agendas in advance to staff and the commu- 
nity, and distributing meeting minutes and results. Feedback loops include having staff or union 
representatives available to answer questions, planning school meetings to solicit input, and pro- 
viding time on meeting agendas for group discussions. 



**There is no silver bullet . . . The search should 
not be for one key ingredient; the search should ' 
be for the inclusion of all of the essential ingredi- 
ents — and putting them together in a manner 
that takes foil account of the systemic nature of 
the situation, ” 

( Curriculum, 56 ) : 
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In contrast, schools struggling to implement reform have few, if any, mechanisms for sharing 
information. In these instances, the informal teacher grapevine, a method which proves to be 
unreliable, is often the main means of communication. For instance, in one Midwestern school 
implementing a school-within-a-school program for at-risk students, a lack of communication 
heightened tensions among staff who were involved in the program and those who were not. 
One teachers comments suggest that conflicts can be traced to the absence of mechanisms for 
discourse: “Sometimes I think they are critical because they just doht understand. . . . And they 
don’t choose to find out. Well, really we don’t choose to tell them either” (At Risk, Vol. II, 88). 

When individuals work together, they are more apt to share ideas and philosophies that can 
influence each other’s conception of reform, and their role within it. To illustrate how collab- 
oration can influence work relationships, consider the experience of a science department at a 
high school attempting to institute a coordinated science curriculum that, among other things, 
teaches students to see the connections among biology, chemistry, physics, and earth science. 
Teachers found that they 

. . . depended upon each other s expertise for learning different aspects of subjects which 
they might not have known, as well as new instructional strategies. Teachers also got 
together to brainstorm their ideas, talk them through, and figure out how to put them into 
practice in their classes. In this context, mentoring of inexperienced teachers by the more 
experienced teachers was a routine and normal activity. The teachers who were not so cre- 
ative benefited from the innovative ideas of other teachers. 

(Curriculum, 25—26) 



Similarly, the success of a recent effort at Cooper Middle School (New Mexico), where cur- 
riculum and assessment activities cut across subject areas, was found to hinge upon teachers 
having an opportunity to work together before implementing new instructional methods. As 
part of its reform effort, the school has organized itself into “families” of students and teachers 
who spend most of their day together. To assist teachers in planning their lessons, the school 
provides instructors with 45 minutes of planning each day to organize integrated activities. 
Teachers note that without this time it would be much more difficult to implement their 
restructured educational program because this planning period provided them with a formal 
mechanism for sharing ideas and information. Moreover, teachers at other schools undertak- 
ing curriculum, instruction, and assessment reform note that time together outside of the class- 
room “is critical to planning and appropriating reforms, particularly if the reforms require 
them to dramatically change their instructional and assessment techniques” (Assessment, 6- 
29-6-30). 

Further, collaboration can reinforce the appropriation of reforms by providing an avenue for 
teachers to develop and solidify new skills. At Linda Vista Elementary School (San Diego, 
California), teachers use their ‘prep” time to observe their colleagues’ use of new instructional 
practices in the classroom. This “process of working as a team, as well as the sharing of stu- 
dents, empowers teachers at Linda Vista to feel a heightened sense of ownership of the whole 
school environment” (Student Diversity, H-8). Collaboration can also be instrumental in rein- 
forcing essential changes in school culture. For example, in the Curriculum study, collaboration 
was identified as the key means for resolving tension between the traditional class preparation 
ethic and new curricular approaches. “Collaboration with fellow teachers in the day-to-day 
school context can have a powerful influence on teachers’ values and beliefs as well as facilitate 
change in the technical dimension” (Curriculum, 55-56). 
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In some cases, third parties may be called upon to help bridge interinstitutional gaps where for- 
mal relationships do not exist. For example, the Learning Consortium in Toronto provides 
teachers with professional development opportunities where they can share personal experi- 
ences with other teachers, and also highlights “best practices” at workshops and conferences to 
promote these interactions (Teacher Professionalism, 49). Similarly, in California, a middle 
school network provides a model for transforming schools that focuses on sharing information 
among schools that might not typically interact. Placing an emphasis on the whole child and 
on integrated instruction, the network has developed a train-the-trainers model and a bi-week- 
ly newsletter that discusses substantive issues, news, and regional symposia. According to a 
leading state administrator, “achievement levels are going up in schools that have been in the 
partnership for all three years” (Systemic Reform, Vol. II, 12). 



^elating to the Community 



Many of the reform studies suggest that 
parents and the community also contribute 
to the planning process in important ways. 
Schools that successfully implemented 
school-based management were most likely 
to have solicited input from their parent 
and business communities, and to have 
used that information to develop new rela- 
tionships with stakeholders. In Chicago, 
for instance, school site councils are 
required to hold at least two publicized 
public meetings annually to obtain input 
on the School Improvement Plan, the 
school budget, and the annual school 
report (School-Based Management, 157). 
Furthermore, the majority of schools 
engaged in active restructuring efforts used 
newsletters to communicate information 
about the schools budget, student perfor- 
mance data, school-based management 
administration (e.g., election results and 
decisions from council meetings), and cur- 
ricular themes for the year (School-Based 
Management, 78) ^ 



Formal Avenues for Communication: 
Encouraging Participation 
AND Cooperation 




Establishing formal avenues for 
contact and communication is key 
to the success of the Family and 
Community Partnership programs in the 
Minneapolis Public School District As part of its 
Partnership for School Success dropout prevention pro- 
gram, the school district has increased community 
involvement by institutionalizing contact with middle 
school parents. 

To ensure that no one is missed, parents are mailed 
information and are then contacted by telephone. If no 
contact is made, program staff make home visits. Such 
personal contacts have enabled staff and families to 
learn to trust one another. As a result, parental involve- 
ment has increased dramatically. Last year 70 percent 
of the parents/family members in the program attended 
at least one meeting during the year, and many parents 
called program staff to find out what they missed at the 
meeting. 



(Community Involvement, 42-44) 



Sometimes a school district must actually 
build new relationships with the education 
community if its reform effort is to persist. 

For example, the Rochester City School 
District (Rochester, New York), has devel- 
oped a parent involvement policy that encourages parents to take a more active role in the 
school. A Parent Council, composed of members from each schools parent organization, meets 
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periodically to propose strategies for addressing issues ranging from student support and cur- 
riculum to budgeting and administrative matters. In turn, the school district supports parents^ 
suggestions by developing innovative programs, such as a Family Math Program, in order to 
engage family members in teaching and modeling high expectations for students (Community 
Involvement, Vol. II, 157-60). 

Communities can also be engaged as reform partners v/hen schools create multiple access 
points that allow interested individuals to participate in the reform to the extent that they 
desire. For example, some schools have set up homework hotlines, and others dedicate a phone 
answering machine for each classroom so that parents can call to get homework information, 
to leave messages for teachers, or to hear recorded school announcements. 
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Reform projects improve if there is a means to redirect or reallocate 
resources tn ways mat meet the needs of the netv, emerging system. 
Reform is not costfree. 



At the very least, reform often requires reallocating existing ftscal and human 
resources. Authority over budgets and other resources allows schools to support the 
reform process, often because it enables those implementing the reform to funnel 
resources to where they are most needed. Many schools that were successful at reform 
did not wait to be granted control over existing resources, but actively sought new 
funding. Beyond initiating the reform process, schools need to take into account the 
ongoing costs of reform in order to plan for the long run. This lesson details some of 
the costs typically associated with reform and describe some of the ways in which 
schools can garner resources to support reform efforts. 



Jpunding Reform 

Release time for teachers to engage in reform-related activities, such as teacher collabora- 
tion or professional development, was identified as crucial in a number of studies (Teacher 
Professionalism, 114; Uses of Time, 54). While time was an essential resource, as shown 
in Lesson 3, few schools actually paid for release time to facilitate the reform process. 
Many schools implementing technology reforms, for example, relied on teachers’ volun- 
teer efforts to accomplish the work of reform; in these schools, it was common to find 
teachers meeting to discuss technology issues at 7:00 A.M. and then again in the evening 
sometimes until 7:00 P.M. or later (Technology, 86-87). 

Cost data on participant donations to reform are difficult to gather, since many costs are 
assumed by external agents or by the teachers themselves. Indeed, “teachers and adminis- 
trators indicated that they spent their own personal funds — estimated by most teachers to 
be in excess of $1,000 per year on items such as food, leisure reading materials, and other 
instructional materials for individual students” (Community Involvement, 105). 
Moreover, while schools often require that teachers serve in nontraditional roles, they are 
seldom compensated for the extra time and responsibility this may involve (Uses of Time, 
68). Although volunteer time is a hidden cost, reliance on teacher volunteerism can result 
in teacher burnout and turnover, and schools may eventually pay by losing valued staff and 
having to recruit and train new instructors. 
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J^allocating Resources 

Reallocating sufficient funding may be difficult if reforms are highly labor intensive. Most reform 
programs often require new staff (e.g., school-to-work coordinator, transition specialist, and job 
coach) in addition to purchasing supplemental equipment and materials (School-to-Work, 166). 
For instance, lengthening the school year to provide more learning tirne can increase the 
costs associated with teacher salaries, which is not an insignificant expense (Uses of Time, 
51). Of all the expenditures in a reform effort, human resources often constitute the most 
substantial and important investment. For example, in one study, participants’ salaries 
accounted for about 60 percent of program expenditures, with the remaining 40 percent 
allocated to fixed costs, such as materials and supplies (Community Involvement, 106). 

Money for training and skill development is another important resource required for 
reform. For schools implementing school-based management, time and money to support 
extensive skills development are crucial (School-Based Management, 41). Yet, whereas the 
average private-sector firm allocates nearly 2 percent of its payroll for training, the typical 
school spends only 0.5 percent of its budget. Furthermore, expenditures on educational 
staff development are typically the first to be cut during tight fiscal times, since the impor- 
tance of these activities is often underestimated. For example, resource constraints forced 
one large California school district to severely curtail its support for professional training; 
this in turn acted as a major barrier to the implementation of its School-Based 
Management program (School-Based Management, 63-64). As noted in Lesson 6, the 
freedom to restructure and reconfigure schedules can allow schools and districts to provide 
time for collaboration and learning in a cost-effective manner. Indeed, a combination of 
these approaches can insure that there is sufficient time and money for this activity 
(Systemic Reform, 144). 

Recognizing that hiring new staff may be impossible, many reformers instead attempt to 
reconfigure their available resources. The Uses of Time smAy points out that some schools 
switch to block scheduling to give teachers the opportunity to engage in joint planning, 
team teaching, and curriculum development (Uses of Time, 29). Schools that are actively 
involved in restructuring tend to creatively use their authority over the mix to support 
teaching and learning. For instance, some schools hire less expensive substitute teachers in 
the short term to cover classrooms and free up teachers’ time for common planning peri- 
ods (School-Based Management, 71-73). Other schools have approached reform by 
arranging to have school funding allocated to them as a lump sum; these schools can then 
reallocate at least some of these funds according to reform priorities. Alternatively, a school 
in Prince William County, Virginia instituted an end-of-the-year budgeting process 
whereby academic departments pooled their residual funds and focused on overall school 
improvement issues (School-Based Management, 75). 

Many of the schools that were successful at reform did not wait for district administrators 
to allocate resources or devolve power. Instead, they wrote grants for staff development, 
restructured schedules for planning time, used in-kind support, and tapped private-sector 
resources in order to move forward. In one such school (Linda Vista Elementary School 
in San Diego, California) staff sought a number of grants in order to launch a systemic 
reform effort. Alternatively, several schools undertaking school-to-work reform formed 
partnerships with the private sector, drawing on business expertise and in-kind donations 
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to secure financial support. Honeywell, for instance, contributed funds and technical 
assistance to the Metro Tech (Phoenix, Arizona) electronics program, while the airline 
industry donated equipment and technical assistance to an Aviation Magnet (Louisville, 
Kentucky). 

While initial investment of resources is crucial in the early stages of the reform process, it 
is not sufficient to sustain a program. When “soft” money from foundations, businesses, 
or other sources disappears, the district and school often face the dilemma of how to fund 
ongoing costs. For example, when the corporate partner for a Los Angeles secondary 
school chose to discontinue its participation in the reform effort, the principal was faced 
with the difficult task of finding “replacement” funds in order to continue (Technology, 
79). Thus, reform requires long-term planning to anticipate these eventualities and to 
ensure that there are sufficient resources available to maintain the effort. One principal 
recommends that hidden and ongoing costs be made explicit at the outset of the reform 
process, even if these costs are initially absorbed by grants or corporate partners. This, in 
turn, can help schools understand the nature of their ongoing obligation. 

As Lesson 2 suggests, thinking ahead at the planning stages is important to the viability of 
any reform project. The Southern Maine Teacher Education Partnership, for instance, 
received external support to fund crucial positions that they later incorporated into either 
district or university budgets. Moreover, the Toronto Learning Consortium began its pro- 
fessional development program without substantial external funding; however, they did so 
at a time when they had sufficient internal resources to assure ongoing support (Teacher 
Professionalism, 114). 
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Reform is an ongoing process. 



School reform is a dynamic process that requires participants to engage in nearly 
continuous self reflection and program improvement. Although a carefully planned 
reform strategy may provide initial support in achieving program goals, most 
reforms proceed by trial and error, which means that activities require constant 
review and adjustment. Maintaining educational gains may also require constant 
skill upgrading and professional development among reform participants, while 
shifts in fiscal, material, and human resources, as well as changes in school and 
community demographics, can influence reform strategy. This lesson describes tech- 
niques that reformers use to maintain and enhance their reform efforts. 



^Maintaining Reform in an Evolving Climate 



Reform is always a work in progress. Since the world is a dynamic 
place and conditions within schools and communities change over 
time, there is no guarantee that a strategy that works today will work 
equally well tomorrow. Even when resources remain stable, reformers 
must constandy review their strategies; reformers learn by making 
mistakes, by experimenting with new methods, and by inventing 
solutions to surmount unanticipated obstacles. 



The task of reforming %ever 
ends because the school is 
never static — there will 

always be an ongoing need 
Jbr assistance on the technical 
dimension. ” 



Reformers must be responsive to newly identified needs that accom- 
pany the change process itself For instance, participants must rou- 
tinely examine whether their practices are leading to the desired 
results, secure training to remediate weaknesses, and take time to sharpen their content and 
instructional skills to keep them current. In a cross-cutting study of teacher education pan- 
nerships, the authors note that 



(Curriculum, 59) 



. . . long-term perspective and understanding of the change process, time, and energy . . . 
are critical for sustaining momentum. The dynamic nature of initiatives is evident. . . 

[C]hange is inherently uncertain and there is no road map for how to do this. As a result 
[reformers] require recurring assessment of where they are and where they are headed. 
Changing social and political climates shape the journey and create different needs. 

(Teacher Professionalism, 85) 

Reformers can stay abreast of the changing conditions and needs of the community by con- 
ducting periodic needs assessments. By surveying the community or using available data, 
reformers can get insight on how^ they are doing. 
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Changing Community Needs in San Diego 

The Limited-English Proficiency (LEP) program at one elementary school A/s 
remained responsive to the community s changing needs. By keeping abreast of 
community demographics^ the school has been able to provide programs that are 
relevant to their target population. When the school began restructuring the Spanish- 
speaking LEP population was declining while the population of LEP students speaking 
Southeast Asian languages was growing. In response^ school staff implemented a 'Sheltered English*' | 
approach (with a native language component) for all students. A few years later, the Spanish-speaking j 
LEP population began to grow again, while the influx of Asian immigrants leveled off. In response, suff j 
reinstated a bilingual approach for Spanish-speaking students. \ 

(Student Diversity, 1-3. 4) j 

i 




Some educators have used a strategy that emphasizes iterative, self-reflective thinking to stay 
responsive to changing needs. Called evolutionary planning, this technique emphasizes using 
constant course corrections to maintain alignments between reform goals and changing 
school conditions. In addition to providing a means of responding to unexpected develop- 
ments, evolutionary planning can better blend “top-down” and “bottom-up” participation 
(Curriculum, 88). 



J^JIsing Evaluations for Program Improvement 



Evaluation can help schools 
determine how to adjust 
the reform process to meet 
selected objectives. In order 
to succeed, evaluations 
must be linked to the 
agreed-upon objectives of 
the reform, and measure 
results that either direcdy or 
indirectly account for pro- 
gram progress. Evaluations 
can also measure staff 
processes, and thus indicate 
whether “course adjust- 
ments” are necessary. This 
latter type of evaluation is 
particularly useful during 
the early period of imple- 
mentation. 



Gathering Data 
AND Evaluating Programs 

The state of Califomias Department of 
Education sponsors a School Improvement 
Program (SIP) "to make learning and 
change part of the organization on a day-to- 
day basis.'* The SIP consists of a school self-evaluation, 
supplemented with periodic outside review. Based on the 
review, schools draft a concise improvement plan. The 
SIP provides a good example of how schools can continu- 
ously gather data and evaluate programs to determine 
whether they are meeting their rfi}rm objectives. Further, 
the SIP experience suggests that once they are receiving \ 
feedback, refi>rmers may shift or hone their reform objec- 
tives. 

(Systemic Rfiorm, VoL II, 13-14) | 
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Nearly all education reforms, regardless of their scope or intended target, share a 
number of basic characteristics. This report has drawn upon 12 studies of educa- 
tion reform funded by the Department of Education, Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI), to describe eight key lessons that underlie 
successful reform efforts. Taken together, these lessons offer a comprehensive 
approach to reform that can guide policymakers and practitioners in planning, 
implementing, and sustaining school reform in their own communities. These 
lessons address the following topics: 



r 



c/ PLANNING 



c/ IMPLEMENTING 



I 

i 

i 

i 

, c/ SUSTAINING 



i 





While the specific aspects of reform differ widely among projects, the OERI studies of reform 
agree on at least one point — succeeding at reform requires much more than having a “good 
idea.” Ultimately, reform is about collaboration and collegiality, on gathering a core group of 
people together to agree on a particular approach for improving education and learning. 
Successful reformers identify and train individuals who are participating in the change process, 
and arrange an organizational structure that reinforces reform goals. Simply put, education 
reform is about using resources in ways that create better learning environments and better 
schooling results for students. 

Perhaps equally important, the OERI studies describe a role for practitioners that must be fully 
understood by reformers. While a high-level administrator or policy niaker may embrace a par- 
ticular reform strategy, it is those closest to the classroom, teachers, families, and community 
members, who will ultimately determine whether or not the reform will succeed. This raises a 
series of issues. For instance, if teachers are the engine of the reform process, there must be a 
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mechanism in place to assure that they have the necessary skills to accomplish what is being 
asked of them. It is equally important that parents and students be empowered to assume new 
roles and responsibilities. Given the “local” nature of reform, one must ask: what will be 
required — of schools, communities, professional organizations, and others — to support teach- 
ers so that they can meet the challenge of reform? Student learning is not just about test results; 
it is also about engagement. Without the necessary commitment, the products or results of 
reform may be hopelessly compromised. 

Although the eight lessons described above define the important elements that underlie suc- 
cessful reform efforts, readers are cautioned not to treat the lessons as separate components that 
might be adopted in a piecemeal fashion. Each lesson described in this report is a piece of a 
larger puzzle that is called school reform. It would be wise for potential reformers to take a 
moment before beginning a project to examine the pieces in order to see if all the necessary ele- 
ments are present so that a complete picture can be assembled. For just as one might hesitate 
before trying to put together a puzzle with missing pieces, so too should any school reformer 
deliberate before attempting a reform that is missing one of the eight lessons identified above. 

Since not all readers are at the same stage in their reform effort, this report has been designed 
to offer something for everyone. If you are a school reformer presently in the process of imple- 
menting a reform, this report may help you to reflect on your efforts, and perhaps to identify 
some additional issues that you may need to address. If you are in the process of planning or 
undertaking a reform, or simply have an idea that you would like to explore, use the enclosed 
planning guides and worksheets to help formulate and structure your initial reform efforts. 
Keep in mind that these tools are intended to help you think about some of the larger issues 
that will affect your reform proposal, and provide an initial framework to organize your 
thoughts. 

Remember that in your initial planning you do not have to devise a single approach to reform 
or accomplish all the steps at once; rather, it is more important to lay out a potential course of 
action to which others may add their ideas. Good luck in your reform efforts. 
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While it is not the intention of this appendix to offer readers a complete guide to reform 
planning, the eight lessons described in this report suggest a variety of key concerns that 
are likely to affect prospects for success. Taken together, the short exercises here are a 
“bridge” that will enable policymakers and practitioners to frame issues that will be essen- 
tial to a strategic action plan. 



Securing Strong Leadership 



Successful reforms require strong leaders to help plan, initiate, and administer ongoing reform activities. 
Identifying capable individuals who can promote and sustain your reform idea is one of the more impor- 
tant decisions that you will fece as you bring your reform to fruition. Good leaders charaaeristically: 

/ manage reform activities / build consensus 

/ delegate authority / secure participant buy-in 

/ assume responsibility / gain bureaucratic support 

Directions: In the space below, list leaders within your education community who might work on the 
proposed reform. Since no one person may possess all of the necessary skills, try to identify individu- 
als with complementary abilities. 

Name/Position Strength 
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Identifying Goals 



Successful reforms are those in which individuals internalize goals and take personal responsibility for 
carrying out assignments. Since participants in a proposed reform may have different ideas about how 
to approach a given issue, it is important to take time to identify the goals of your reform and secure 
buy-in from all participants. 

Directions: In the space below, identify different strategies you might adopt to build consensus and 
motivate buy-in among potential team members. 

Goal Setting — How will you clarify the goals and objectives of the proposed reform? 



Delegating — How will you secure buy-in among participants? 
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Planning Reform Activities 



Educators often use strategic action plans to help organize their reform efforts. Action plans can add 
structure to reform efforts because they provide a clear framework that arrays reform activities and 
time frames for accomplishing them. Because action plans are relatively general, they can be easily 
updated to accommodate different approaches to a proposed reform. 

Directions: Use the framework provided below to sketch possible approaches to initiating and sus- 
taining reform in your educational community. Remember that action plans need not offer a single 
approach to reform or accomplish all steps at once; what is important is to lay out a course of action 
that will help you organize and monitor your educational reform. 

Reform Goal 
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Implementing Reform 

Educators need support when they are asked to make changes to curriculum, instructional methods, 
or teaching styles. Staff development activities may range from traditional in-service programs that 
introduce new instructional techniques, to one-on-one training that may take place during school or 
in the workplace. 

Regardless of the type of intervention, training efforts should 

• offer support to all individuals who will be participating in the reform; 

• emphasize strategies to enable participants to implement reform; and 

• recognize other school reform efforts that may influence the way reform affects the school. 

Directions: Use the worksheet below to identify the type of training that will be offered to individu- 
als participating in your reform. 

^ Will skill needs vary across groups (e.g., administrators, teachers, and parents)? 



^ What type of training will individuals need to perform their respective roles? 



/ What reform efforts are presently under way at your school, and how might your proposed 
project be linked with these ongoing reforms? 
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Sustaining Reform Efforts 



Education reform often requires redesigning organizational infrastructure to support implementation. 
This may entail reexamining how staff and community members communicate and collaborate, or 
changing the way resources are budgeted to support reform activities. 

Directions: The following exercise asks a number of questions about day-to-day operations within 
your school. As you proceed, think about how your present organization supports reform efforts, and 
what might be done to facilitate change in the future. 

• Effective communication can reduce conflict by increasing participant understanding of reform 
objectives. 

y How is information presently disseminated in your school, and what steps can be taken to 
improve communication among staff? 



• Collaboration can enhance reform efforts by assembling a wide range of players to solve com- 
mon problems. 

y What opportunities for collaboration presently exist within your school, and how could 
these be changed to encourage reform participants to work together? 



Parents and communities can be valuable assets to reform. 

y What opportunities are presently available for parents and community members to 
participate in your school? How could these arrangements be augmented? 



• Reform efforts often require the investment of significant capital and human resources. 

y What are some strategies that could be implemented to reallocate or acquire additional 
resources to support your proposed school reform? 



• Periodic self-assessment is an integral part of reform that can help identify weaknesses and pro- 
vide feedback to improve instruction. 

/ What kind of information will you need to collect in order to assess the success of your 
reform efforts? 
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This appendix provides a brief description of each of the OERI education reform 
studies. For further detail, see the reports themselves, which are listed in the 
References at the end of this report. 



Taken together, the 12 OERI education reform studies offer a rich tapestry — a chance to look 
at the ways in which these initiatives were designed and implemented in schools and com- 
munities nationwide. Moreover, the array of case studies provides a remarkable opportunity 
to examine the various reforms in order to identify issues, patterns, and “lessons” that could 
inform others in planning, designing, or implementing reforms in their own schools. 

Assessment: Asstssmtnt is a tool that can produce and support a variety of education reforms, 
especially in the area of curriculum. Assessments help students, teachers, schools, and parents 
understand what competencies are valued. This, in turn, can significantly affect what is taught 
and how it is taught. In this sense, the assessment process can improve instruction and raise 
standards of performance. Furthermore, if students are to acquire new skills, new ways of 
measuring their success in acquiring those competencies may be necessary. This study focus- 
es on the evolving field of assessment, and on new methodologies that are being developed 
and implemented to measure the broader, more integrated skills, knowledge, and behaviors 
that many students are now expected to acquire. 

At Risk: This research focuses on efforts directed at students who are at risk in schools that 
are working to: I) raise academic standards, 2) enhance the academic climate of in-school and 
out-of-school environments, and 3) prevent students from dropping out of school. 

Community Involvement: Focusing on the upper elementary and middle school grades (4-8), 
this study examines programs actively involving disadvantaged and other parents and the 
community in the education of children. The study describes practices and programs that 
increase involvement by I) helping parents strengthen home learning; 2) restructuring schools 
with parent input or parent involvement as a product; and 3) implementing districtwide pro- 
grams that offer parents and the community a broad choice of roles. The research discusses 
exemplary programs, providing models and examples of ways in which these activities con- 
tribute to student learning. 
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Curriculum: Schools today are facing the challenge of teaching students how to become capa- 
ble thinkers, learners, and problem solvers. The world in which the present generation of stu- 
dents will be living as adults will require that they possess basic skills as well as a broader range 
of higher order thinking skills. To educate students to meet these new demands, new types of 
teaching and learning activities must be introduced in classrooms. With reference to mathe- 
matics, science, and higher order thinking, this study examines emerging classroom practices 
and the roles that students, teachers, parents, and others must play to meet this new challenge. 

Early Childhood Education: This study focuses on the early development and education of 
children, especially of those who are at risk, from birth up to and through the early primary 
school years. It also covers their transition from home to child care, preschool, and elemen- 
tary school. The study examines 1) how practitioners provide innovative, effective services to 
prepare young children for success when they enter elementary school; 2) how programs are 
enhancing the capacity of parents to serve effectively as educators; and 3) how mechanisms 
can be developed that help parents gain access to other services that, while not directly linked 
to schools, help prepare children for entering school. 

School-Based Management: School-based management refers to the general principle of 
increasing administrative authority at the school level, enabling individual school sites to con- 
trol resources, to make decisions locally, and to shape programs to meet their needs. It 
involves a number of organizational strategies relating to three areas of decision making: bud- 
get, curriculum, and personnel. This study examines the changing roles and responsibilities 
of those involved in school-based management activities; explores issues associated with 
designing, implementing, and assessing school-based management; and finally, reviews the 
extent to which school-based management affects teaching and learning. 

School-to-Work Transition: The School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994, along with a 
number of other programs supported by federal and state governments and employers, is 
changing the way in which schools and employers perceive their respective roles in the tran- 
sition process from school to employment. Many American schools have recently designed 
initiatives to introduce students to the world of work in general and the workplace in partic- 
ular. This study examines model programs that bring together schools, businesses, and other 
community institutions to ensure that employment-bound students attain the education and 
training they need in order to enter the highly competitive world of work. 

Student Diversity: As the public school population continues to change and become more 
diverse, educators are pressed to find ways of engaging students, particularly those with lim- 
ited English proficiency, in the learning process. This study explores school organizational 
changes as well as instructional classroom management strategies that language arts programs 
at the upper elementary level and science and mathematics programs at the middle school 
level are using to educate LEP students. 

Systemic Reform: Systemic reform refers to the deliberate, systematic alignment of curricular 
goals, student assessments, textbooks, and teacher education and working conditions. Poor 
alignment may inhibit the effectiveness of other education reforms in schools. In the 1980s, 
many reforms focused on a single aspect of the education system, but few addressed the sys- 
tem as a whole. This study describes efforts at the school, district, and state levels to develop 
and implement reforms simultaneously across all these areas of the education system. 
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Teacher Professionalism: The demands on teachers are changing. The current climate of 
reform requires that they change their roles as instructors, classroom leaders, and members 
of school decision-making bodies. As more flexibility is built into state regulations, and as 
more accountability is expected at the school and classroom level, teachers often assume 
responsibility for redesigning curriculum to meet ne\v student needs, for understanding 
and responding to the different v^ays in v^hich students learn, and for exercising broad dis- 
cretion and professional judgment in the classroom. This study focuses on reform in teacher 
education that is designed to help teachers and other school professionals meet these nev^ 
requirements. 

Technology: AmtncdJi students are often considered to possess insufficient higher order think- 
ing skills (such as skills in creative and critical thinking, understanding material in depth, and 
logical reasoning and problem solving). There is some evidence that technology can help stu- 
dents develop these skills. This study looks at technology-based reform programs — efforts 
that have used technology not to drive reform, but to assist in accomplishing its goals. The 
research describes activities that promote higher order thinking, efforts to increase education- 
al opportunities through distance learning, and technology-linked programs to enrich the 
educational experiences of at-risk students. 

Uses of Time: Learning and organizational theory suggest that schools are organized in Avays 
that may not serve students well. Restructuring the school day and rethinking how time is 
used offers considerable opportunity to make this resource a productive element of a school 
reform strategy. This study examines a variety of questions related to the quantity and the 
quality of time spent on instruction and planning and describes a variety of alternative 
approaches. 
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At Risk 

Rossi, R.J., and Stringfield, S.C. 1995. Education Reform and Students At Risk. Volume I: 
Findings and Recommendations. Palo Alto, CA: American Institutes for Research. Volume II: 
Case Studies. 



Community Involvement 

Rutherford, B., Anderson, B., and Billig, S. June 1995. Studies of Education Reform: 
Community Involvement in Education. Volume I: Findings and Conclusions. Denver, CO: RMC 
Research Corporation. Volume II: Case Studies. 



Curriculum 

Anderson, R.D. August 1995. Final Technical Research Report: Study of Curriculum Reform. 
Volume I: Findings and Conclusions. Boulder, CO: University of Colorado. 



Early Childhood Education 

Schultz, T, Lopez, E., and Hochberg, M. June 1995. Early Childhood Reform in Seven 
Communities: Front-Line Practice, Agency Management, and Public Policy. Volume I: Findings 
and Recommendations. Washington, DC: National Association of State Boards of Education. 



School-Based Management 
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